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the shape of a hot sapper, and a flask of Nieren- 
steiner, I went upon deck, when my friend came 
to meet me, with the disastrous intelligence, 
that there was opt an unoccupied room or bed 
in the town. The good supper, the Neiren- 
stciner, and the soft bed.— -in which I had re- 
velled by anticipation, faded like the " baseless 
fabric of a vision." 

However, we set. out on a voyage of disco- 
very, accompanied by a little army of luggage- 
porters, and iacquies— one word of whose lan- 
guage we did not understand — but who did not, 
on that account, cease to hurl at our devoted 
heads, every barbarous guttural of their maca- 
damizing tongue. 

In this manner we made the tour of the en- 
tire town ; and I was concluding a mast affect- 
ing appeal to the sympathies of the vinegar- 
faced landlady of the Hotel D'Hollande, which 
I already perceived would prove unsuccessful, 
when a German merchant, with whom we had 
travelled from Rotterdam, made his appearance, 
and by his kind interference we were admitted. 
Having realized our intentions, with respect to 
the Bupper ; fatigued, worn out, and exhausted, 
by our indefatigable exertions, we wrapped our 
travelling cloaks around us, and slept soundly 
till morning. 

As we had arrived here one day before the 
Festival, we had full time to see the town. It 
is a mass of dark, narrow, ill-paved streets, 
with high, gloomy-looking houses — each story 
projecting beyond the one beneath, and thus 
scarcely admitting the sight of the blue hea- 
ven above. 

The Cathedral, however, is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the florid Gothic re- 
maining in Europe — and would, had it been 
completed, have greatly eclipsed the more cele- 
brated one of Strasbourg : the great entrance 
presents the richest instance of the laboured 
tracery of this school of architecture I ever 
witnessed; the structure was originally designed 
to be built in the shape of a cross — but two 
limbs were all that were ever finished; the in- 
terior is divided into a number of small cha- 
pelries — each of which boasts its patron saint, 
whose bones are exhibited in a glass case, to the 
admiration of the devotee. 

Among the many relics preserved there, I 
well recollect with what pride the venerable 
sexton pointed out to me the skull of Die Heilige 
drei Koaige, (by these is meant the Maji, whom 
they call the Three Holy Kings,) one of whom 
being an African, his skull has been most appro- 
priately painted black! In the middle of the 
great aisle stands a large misshapen block of 
marble, about two feet in height, and from three 
to four feet in length ; this could never have 
formed any portion of the building, and stands, 
like our Irish round towers, a stumbling block 
to the antiquarian. 

The legend ( I wish we could account for the 
round towers so reasonably) says, that the de- 
vil had long endeavoured, by assuming various 
disguises, to terrify the workmen from the buil- 
ding, and had practised all the devices approved 
of on such occasions, to prevent its Completion ; 
but having failed in all, in a fit of spleen, he 
hurled this rock through the roof 'of the Cathe- 
dral, and neither man, nor art of man, can 
avail to remove it from its deep-rooted founda- 
tion : — be this as it may, there stands the rock, 
and (Enenschlager, the Danish Poet, has al- 
luded to it in his spirited tale of Peter Bolt — 
translated into Blackwood's Magazine, without 
acknowledgment. 



We rose early, on the following morning, 
and profiting by the advice of that wisest of 
travellers, captain Dalgetty, victualled for an 
indefinite period. And here let me do justice 
to the character of that worthy woman, whom 
I, in my profligacy, called vinegar-faced — as 
an artiste she was altogether unexceptionable. 

Eaten bread (saith the proverb) is soon for- 
gotten. And if the passage is to be taken li- 
terally, so should it, say I. But at the same 
time I defy any man, who has a heart to feel, 
and a palate to taste, ever to lose the recollec- 
tion of a well-dressed maintenon cutlet, or a 
chicken salad. No : it will recur to him, post 
totidem annos, and bring once more ' the soft 
tremulous dew" upon his lip. 

At last we set out for the Festival ; and al- 
though anticipating a crowd, yet we never ex- 
pected to have found, as we did, every avenue 
blocked up by people, But notwithstanding 
the immense number, and natural anxiety of 
all to press on and secure good places, nothing 
could exceed the good order and decorum ob- 
servable throughout : it was a perfect contra- 
diction to dean Swift's adage, — that a crowd is 
a mob, even were it composed of bishops. 

Into this dense mass we got gradually 
wedged, little regretting the delay which af- 
forded so good an opportunity of looking about, 
where there was so much to interest and amuse 
is. 

The Cologne belles, with their tight laced 
boddice of velvet, their black eyes, and still 
blacker hair, rarely covered by any thing but 
a silk handkerchief lightly thrown over it, 
formed a strong contrast to the fair com- 
plexioned, -blue-eyed, daughters of Holland, 
whose demure, and almost minaudiere demea- 
nour, was curiously contrasted with the air of 
coquetry, which the others have borrowed from 
their French neighbours. While the fat, happy 
looking burgher, from Antwerp, stood in formi- 
dable relief, to the tall, gaunt Prussian, who 
was vainly endeavouring to mould his cast-iron 
features into an expression of softness, to 
salute some fair acquaintance. 

My attention to the various' coteries around, 
was drawn off by a slight motion in the crowd, 
indicating that those nearest to the door had 
gained admittance, and the swell of the music, 
as borne upon the wind, it mingled with the 
din of the multitude, forcibly reminded me of 
the far off roar of Niagara, when first I heard 
it booming in the distance. 

' A change came o'er the spirit of my dream,' 
and deeply engrossed by the various associa- 
tions thus unexpectedly conjured up, I found 
myself, without being aware of it, at the en- 
trance of the cathedral. 

Never shall I forget the effect of that mo- 
ment. The vast building lay before me, 
crowded with human beings to the roof. — 
While the loud bray of the organ, mingling its 
artillery of sound, with the deafening peal of 
several hundred instruments, was tremendous. 

When I was sufficiently recovered from my 
first sensation of extacy, I looked towards the 
choir, hoping to see Ries or Spohr, both of 
whom were present ; but I could not recog- 
nise them in the distance. 

I had a very fine description of the festival, 
and the music, which consisted of selections 
from Handel and Beethoven, ready written, 
but I really feel that any attempt to - convey 
the idea of this splendid spectacle, or my feel- 
ings on witnessing it, is altogether vain. In 
fact, the sensation of excitement with whiph I 



looked and listened, was too great to permit 
of any permanent impression, capable of des- 
cription, remaining upon my mind. And I 
felt on coming out as if years had rolled over my 
head since the morning; for -we measure time 
past, not so much by the pleasurable or painful 
feelings which we have experienced during it* 
lapse, as by the mere number and variety of 
sensations of whatever initure, that have im- 
printed themselves on the*sensorium. 

And now, my dear reader, adieu, or rather 
au revoir — when next we meet, it shall be in 
finer scenery, and better weather— the Kb>"« 
and Drachunfels await you, if not already wea- 
ried of the log-book oik rambler. 



8IR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

'The death of Sir Thomas Lawrence has 
naturally filled our minds with deep regret ; 
feeling, as we do, that in" him the arts have lost 
their brightest ornament, their best benefac- 
tor. In whatever light we view his character, 
whether as a great and accomplished painter — 
a liberal and enlightened patron— a generous 
and manly rival of contemporary genius, or a 
courteous and perfect gentleman, he claims our 
admiration and respect, for in him were Centered 
all the high qualities which constitute intel- 
lectual dignity. In his hands the art was 
elevated: England may therefore, be justly 
proud of her departed son, for he has done bis 
part in raising her character amongst the nations 
of Europe. 

Upon these great public grounds, do we, in 
common with the enlightened portion of the 
British public, lament his death. But as Irish- 
men, as persons zealous for the welfare of our 
native country, we in an especial manner, 
mourn his loss; for we are not unmindful of 
the assistance which he gave to the rising arts 
of Ireland, nor would we be deemed ungrateful 
for such powerful and disinterested support. 

By his recommendation and advocacy, our 
national school of art, the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, was instituted. He, with a zeal 
worthy of Iris great and comprehensive mind, 
urged and sustained in the highest quarter, the 
claims of the Irish artists, and hailed, their in- 
corporation with the enlarged feelings of phi- 
lanthropy, of patriotism, and of taste. 

We trust it is not necessary to inform our 
Irish readers, that immediately after the incor- 
poration of the academy, in question, their late 
venerated president, Francis Johnston, Esq. 
erected, wholly'^at his own expense, that noble 
building in Lower Abbey-street, now the resi- 
dence of that body. No sooner was that muni- 
ficent act communicated to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, than he at once made on offer of his 
services, to paint a whole-length portrait as 
Mr. Johnston, to be placed in the academy, of 
his tribute of veneration and respect for that 
man, who, to use Sir Thomas's own words, 
" was our common benefactor and friend." 

This offer was communicated through one of 
the members of the Royal Hibernian academy, 
Mr. Thomas J. Mulvany, who was then in 
London, and who indeed had always been the 
medium of communication between Sir Thomas 
and the academy. Through this gentleman, 
he also presented the fine cast of the Barberini 
Fawn, which is now placed in the academy. 

The delicate state of Mr. Johnston's health 
was such, that^he was unable to visit London, 
from the period at which Sir Thomas had made 
bis generous offer, mid that circumstance has 
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(Unfortunately prevented the academy from now 
gOssessing one of the finest works of that great 
jiainter — for it was his intention to have made 
it truly worthy of the great occasion. 

A very short time before Mr. Johnston's 
death, when he found his health fast declining, 
he requested Mr. Mulvany to offer to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, on the first opportunity, an 
ardent expression of his thanks, Kir the honor 
that he had intended him. Immediately on 
his death, Mr. Mulvany wrote, informing Sir 
Thomas of the melancholy tidings, and stating 
in Mri Johnston's own words, the request that 
lie had made — the answer to that letter, we are 
now enabled, by the kindness of the gentleman 
to whom it is addressed, to lay before our 
readers ; and a document, more honorable to Sir 
Thomas's head and heart, or more deeply inter- 
esting at the present moment, to every en- 
lightened or generous mind, we could not offer 
to the public eye. 

RusaeUsquart, Match I9tk, 1829. 

My Dear Sib, 

T have never received 'intelligence that has 
more sincerely grieved me, than the news 
which you now send me. You know that I 
cannot mean to say, that I, who have lived 
nearly to the common age of man, and have 
Mad my sham of private sorrow, feel the loss 
you have announced to me, with the same 
poignancy of grief, that long intimacy of friend- 
ship, or still nearer ties, inflict upon us at the 
moment of separation; but concern more ge- 
nuine or deep, for lie death of an individual 
whom I have been taught to regard with every 
feeling of esteem, respect and admiration, I 
certainly have never felt. I need not say how 
much these sentiments are at once enhanced 
and embittered by that generous remembrance 
of me in his last moments, which you so feel- 
ingly communicate, and which I shall lone hold 
to my heart, as the dearest tribute of a friend. 

I am sure that no testimony of respect and 
gratitude will be wanting at this afflicting mo- 
ment. If I were not fettered by engage- 
ments of so imperious a nature, as to be in 
themselves the most serious' duties, I should 
hold this sad event ample cause and justifica- 
tion, of my long-hopea-for visit to Ireland, 
that with the gentlemen of the Academy, I 
night' have' the' consolation of joining in the 
last duties to the memory of our common be- 
nefactor, and testifying that deep impression 
of the nobleness of his mind, which will now 
mix itself with every effort of that Institution, 
whose welfare must have' had precarious exis- 
tence, but for the influence of his example. I 
shall be still more anxious to follow, at humble 
distance, the path in which he has trodden ; 
and if the exertions of jny pencil, may indeed 
be considered a comparative advantage, to the 
annual resources of the Academy, they shall 
never be wanting while I live. 

I beg the favour of you toinform me of the 
earliest and latest time of reception, of the 
works intended for the ensuing exhibition. I 
know not if it will be in my power to exhibit 
a whole length, but those of- other sizes, I 
shall certainly send, of" recent execution, and 
which have never been exhibited. 

I know not what family this estimable man 
has left; but I leave in the charge of my friend, 
Mr. Mulvany, the duty of offering my con- 
dolence and respect. 

Pray remember me with regard, to the gen- 
tlemen of the Hibernian Academy; and be- [ 



lieve me to remain, with the sincerest thanks, 
My dear Sir, 
Your obliged and faithful friend, 

Thomas Lawrence. 
TbTaomasJ. Mulvany, Esq. 
&c. &c. Sic 
Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of 
a voluminous and most interesting correspon- 
dence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, on the im- 
portant subject of the best means of advancing 
the interests of the Arts in Ireland. To this 
we shall at some future period most gladly 
recur; but for the present we must conclude 
our mournful tribute of esteem and regret, 
subjoining only some lines which have just 
been handed us by a young artist, who, like 
ourselves, was the friend and the admirer of the 
late illustrious president. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF SIB THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

When wealth's proud children yield their parting 
breath, 

When state and pomp are clos'd __ 

We feel no pang — or but a passing thrill, 
Wefeel no loss— their space will quickly fill , 
But when the soul of genius wings it's way, 
Deserts it's tenement of mortal clay. 
When all is fled, that made that frail abode 
An humble image of it's mighty God ; 
Then do we feci, in truth, a wasting dearth, 
The sure mortality of all on earth! 
If -We forget a while Death's dreaded sway, 
Forget that genius hath it's final day, 
As stormy clouds o'er sunny aether roll 
The awing truth comes o'er the thoughtless soul : 
We wake in sorrow from the idle dream — 
Scarcely as true the painful thought we deem- 
Scarce can believe — the mind, that seera'd to glow 
With Heaven's own fire, to light this world below, 
Has ceased the beaming of it's brilliant ray; 
It's brightness queurh'd in nature's sad decay. 
Lawrence, such soul was thine ! — Great in thy Art, 
Whose magic skill could form — nay life impart 
To lifeless canvas !— Thou whose hand could best 
A fleeting grace — a glowing charm arrest ; 
Thou that could'st trace, with free and flowing line, 
Each beaming feature and each form divine ; 
Thou that coflld'st paint, not outward grace alone, 
But in whose works, the inward being shone, 
Art thou too gone V— Thy quickening spirit fled ? 
I? thy hand nerveless — all thy powers sped ? 
Weep Graphic Muse, for thy most favoured son 
Has ceased to breathe — his mortal course is run ! 
Weep Muse of British Art— for thy great light 
Has merged it's splendour in the gloom of night ! 
Weep .'—for the richest laurel on thy brow 
No more in living freshness there shall blow ! 
But— long the odour of the plant shall live, 
And name of Lawrence shall through ages give 
A hnllow'd fragrance to th* Historic page 
That holds the record of a woud'rous age ; 
Yes Eogland's VaiuDyck !— thy great uame shall be 
A theme of wonder to posterity] 



And phrenix.like thy fame shall soar on high, 
For fame so bright as thine, shall never die ! 



M. 



REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 

La Sella Capricciosa, composed for the Piano- 
Forte by J. R. Hummel, Maitre de Cha- 
pelle, Saxe- Weimar. — J. B. Logier, Dublin. 

Hummel is decidedly our favourite living 
composer. La Bella Capricciosa is a charming 
piece, and richly deserves high praise. The 
composer appears to have lavished upon it many 
of his choicest thoughts ; and those who are 
acquainted with the works of this celebrated 
artist, will probably agree with us in thinking, 
that in point of sentiment, pathos, and feeling, 
scientific modulation, and general effect, it may 
almost be placed at the head of all his produc- 
tions of a similar description. Music is a lan- 
guage capable of pburtraying all the passions 
and emotions of the soul, and as the introduc- 
tory part of the piece before us (a Larghetto 
movement) posseoses an unusual degree of pow- 



erful expression, we shall bestow upon it a more 
than ordinary degree of attention, in developing 
the particular feelings which it is designed to 
excite in the mind of the hearer. — But, in 
order that our doing so may not only be profit- 
able to the amateur and young professor of 
music, but also be made interesting even to ve- 
terans in the art, we shall proceed analytically; 
and exhibit' the means which the author has 
employed to produce the desired effect. The 
commencement is beautifully expressive of in- 
tense feeling — of resignation/and of hope 

These are still more powerfully developed when 
the author (at the beginning of the second 
page) modulates to D flat; continuing tins- 
strain to the 8th bar, the modulation, instead 
of proceeding to E flat, (for the arrival of which 
the ear had been previously prepared by the do- 
minant B flat,) is suddenly interrupted by the 
interposition of the dominant G. By this de- 
ceptive resolution, the mind is thrown out of 
its equilibrium, and rendered restless. In this 
strain the author continues during the four fol- 
lowing bars; at the end of which, instead of 
being relieved from suspense by a resolution to 
C minor, (the expected .key,) it is again dis- 
appointed, as before, by a deceptive resolution, 
by the dominant chord of E, at bar 1 1 ; and 
by these reiterated disappointments, the mind 
becomes still more restless and agitated ; and 
though a resolution to A minor is permitted at 
bar 18, yet the composer, by his quick transi- 
tion to the neighbouring keys, shews, that it is 
not his intention that the mind shall yet come 
to a state of rest. We ^hall now draw our 
readers' attention more particularly to what 
follows. From bar 15, commences a series of 
modulations, which are indeed calculated to 
reach the inmost recesses of the soul ; and so 
well has the composer succeeded in conveying 
to others what he must have felt at the time of 
writing these effusions, that the performer him- 
self is startled at what he has been instrumental 
in effecting — for, at bar 12, the ear having 
been led, by the introduction of the sharp sixth, 
to expect a cadence in A minor, we are, by 
means of an enharmonic change of that chord, 
at bar 14, precipitated as it were into the eri, 
ginal key of Jijlat — and here, the fundamental 
chord not being introduced, the mind thus left 
in uncertainty, is suddenly arrested by the chord 
of G flat. This unexpected transition, together 
with the rythmical form of the passages in the 
treble, and plaintive melody, expressive of grief 
and despondency, in the bass, commencing from 
bar 15, is truly sublime. 

The treble now gradually ascends with chords, 
in contrary motion with the bass, admirably ex- 
pressive of returning hope. 

After this, (preceded by a brilliant cadenza 
upon the dominant of the original key, expres- 
sive of joy and exultation,) commences the 
allegro movement eta Polacca — a beautiful 
and spirited movement; — but, as we have 
already gone to greater lengths than we at first 
intended, we shall close our observations, for 
the present, with this remark. — naturally sug- 
gested by the excellence which we have been 
contemplating— -that music which js not calcu- 
lated to influence powerfully the faculties of 
the mind, may amuse the uninitiated, but can 
never gratify the judicious, nor interest the 
true lover of this delightful art. The work is 
well brought out, and does the editor credit. 
An' error of the types is perceivable in page 3, 
bar 1— E flat in the bass should have been D 
flat, 6-4. 



